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Art. V. — 1. Arctic Explorations : The Second Grinnell Expe- 
dition in Search of Sir John Franklin, during the Years 1853, 
'54, '55. By Elisha Kent Kane, M. D., U. S. N. Phila- 
delphia : Childs and Peterson. 1856. 2 vols. 8vo. 

2. The Last of the Arctic Voyages ; being a Narrative of the 
Expedition in H. M. S. Assistance, under the Command of 
Captain Sir Edward Belcher, C. B., in Search of Sir John 
Franklin, during the Years 1852, '53, '54. London : Lovell 
Reeve. 1855. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 

For years the attention of the civilized world has been 
directed to the subject of Arctic discovery. Of late, the in- 
terest has been heightened by the cordial sympathy which the 
fate of Sir John Franklin and his brave companions in mis- 
fortune has excited among all classes of men. The subject 
itself has exhibited many phases in the course of its develop- 
ment. The search for a passage to the East Indies by way 
of the sea to the north of North America, begun by English 
ships in the first place, for the sake of finding a channel of 
communication with the East free from the interruption and 
encroachments of the Spaniards, and continued with divers 
objects in view, now fantastic and fanciful, now useful and 
beneficial, has at length been ended. Not without great ex- 
penditure of treasure and sacrifice of human life has it been 
carried on. From Cabot and Frobisher to Franklin, McClure, 
and Kane, it has enlisted a noble array of heroic seamen, 
whose labors, privations, and hardships will not soon be lost 
to the remembrance of mankind. 

In a former number of this Review,* we presented a sketch 
of the different expeditions which had penetrated the waters 
of the Arctic Ocean, in the attempt to find a Northwest Pas- 
sage. It is the design of the present paper to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, the actual results accomplished through so many years 
of struggle with the fiercest forces of Nature, and to inquire 
whether these results have been such as to compensate for 
what they have cost. 

* April, 1855. 
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Were we to calculate the results of these expeditions ac- 
cording to commercial rules, we should be constrained to ac- 
knowledge an almost entire failure. Commerce will never 
seek the American Polar Ocean and its islands, expecting to 
carry on on a profitable traffic with the scattered and impov- 
erished inhabitants of those inhospitable and unproductive 
regions. Never will the Northwest Passage be used by Amer- 
ican or English ships on the way to Japan, China, and the 
islands of the Indian and Pacific oceans. No rich argosy, 

" From Tripolis, from Mexico, and England, 
From Lisbon, Barbary, and India," 

will ever sail along those ice-bound coasts, to gather in the 
gains of trade. So far as these matters are concerned, the ex- 
peditions have been fruitless. The Arctic Sea is impassable 
to commerce. It is no better for military and naval purposes. 
In case of a future war between Russia and England, neither 
would have much cause to fear attack from this quarter. 
Siberia would not be threatened by the descent of a fleet 
through Behring's Straits, nor would Canada have cause 
to provide against invasion by way of the Mackenzie's and 
the Copper-mine. 

Nor can it be said that this region of the earth presents a 
very promising field for Christian enterprise to work out its 
beneficial results. True, the self-denial and self-devotion of 
the Moravian and Danish missionaries are above all praise, 
and they have accomplished much for the material and spirit- 
ual welfare of the Esquimaux tribes, with whom they have 
had intercourse. Yet it can hardly be expected that, beyond 
the isolated Danish settlements on the western coast of 
Greenland, much improvement will take place. It does not 
seem probable that Akkolee, Igloolik, Boothia, Baring Island, 
Victoria and Wollaston Lands, will ever become prominent 
missionary stations. Christian civilization will never boast 
of great conquests among the sparse and migratory popula- 
tion of the shores and islands of the Polar Sea. Yet one 
thing, at least, the Esquimaux are spared. If they are de- 
prived of the benefits, they are exempt from many of the vices, 
which ordinarily belong to civilized life. It is not thus that 
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they will be swept, like other savage tribes, from the face of 
the earth. If their numbers are constantly diminishing, it is 
not because of any destructive indulgence, so much as through 
constant exposure and peril. What Providence may have de- 
signed that they should accomplish for humanity we cannot 
tell. Let us, at least, trust that they contribute their mite, 
under providential direction, to the sum of the world's good. 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact, that England has taken 
the lead, and almost alone has done the work, in the enterprise 
of Arctic discovery. She has been called a nation of shop- 
keepers, yet she has expended no less than one million pounds 
sterling in searching out regions which never have yielded her 
a farthing's profit. She has been censured for her selfish spirit 
of conquest and aggrandizement, yet some of the best ships 
and officers of her navy have been sent to remote lands, whose 
annexation can add no strength to her empire. Foremost of 
European nations in civilization, she has employed her forces 
among a people to whom civilization in any high degree is 
impossible. It has not been cupidity, or ambition, or the 
desire to carry out an impracticable theory, that has been the 
impelling motive to such continued and persevering attempts 
to find a way through the Arctic seas. There is somewhat 
more than a selfish passion for gain and conquest within the 
Anglo-Saxon heart. There is a chivalrous love of triumph 
over difficulties, which is the essence of heroism. And Eng- 
lishmen and Americans derive from the intensity of this feel- 
ing the actuating power for many a worthy enterprise. There 
is also a laudable desire to extend the bounds of human 
knowledge, and to augment the amount of scientific attain- 
ment. Humanity too has its claims, among which even Es- 
quimaux have a place. Let us give full credit to those noble 
elements of character which English and American history 
amply proves to exist — however overlaid they may some- 
times seem to be by meaner qualities — in the constitution of 
the Teutonic races. 

A curious writing is extant, the production of John Davis, 
an English seaman and Arctic voyager of no common note, 
which, fanciful as it may appear, is an evidence of the power 
of pure and heroic purpose over the English mind. It is en- 
voi,, lxxxiv. — no. 174. 9 
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titled " The World's Hydrographical Description," and was 
published in the year 1595. Fanciful as it may now appear, 
it may be regarded as representing the opinions of more than 
one of the daring and humane Englishmen of those times. 
The object of the work was to show that the world was " in- 
habited, and inhabitable," and that there was "a short and 
speedie passage into y e South Seas, by northerly navigation." 
The worthy sailor decided that America was an island, and 
brought forward the opinions of such travellers as Anthony 
Jenkinson, Sir John Hawkins, and Sir Francis Drake, with 
his own experience, to prove that this island could be circum- 
navigated. Then to show that the " sea fryseth not," he ad- 
duced the facts, as he had found them, that the "ayer in cold 
regions was tollerable," that " Groynland and Iceland were 
inhabited," and that the icebergs which he met were " great 
pieces of snow " that had fallen from the "high mountains on 
the coast of Desolation." He concludes that " under the pole 
is the place of greatest dignitie," — "the whole year is but 
one day and one night," — " therefore, no doubt but those 
people have a wonderfull excellencie, and an exceeding prerog- 
ative above all nations of the earth. If they have the notice 
of their eternitie by the comfortable light of y e gospell, then 
are they blessed, and of all nations most blessed." He accord- 
ingly urges the prosecution of a voyage to the Arctic seas, 
and adds, as an inducement, the " benefits o ' \ e Disco verie." 
These he declares would be, spiritually, " to multiply and in- 
crease the flock of y e faithful, by teaching y e people Christian- 
ity, and preaching y e peace of y e Lord," — and temporally, the 
" Indian trade and y e glory thereof, " which would be " a deed 
of horror to her Majestie's enemies," would "procure stately 
and perpetuall peace, increase friendly love, and make her 
Majestie's empire to all nations most dreadfull." The brave 
seaman did not succeed in verifying his statements by actual 
discovery, but he has left the memorial of the courage of his 
endeavor in the straits that bear his name. 

The slight notice of this singular work which we have 
been able to give, indicates somewhat the character of the 
motives which impelled the early Arctic voyagers to make 
the attempt to find the Northwest Passage. It was, in part, 
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to secure for England the trade with India ; but it was also 
to benefit the natives of the Northern lands, by teaching them 
the truths of the Gospel. There was excitement in the dangers 
of the passage, there was glory for England to be acquired, 
there was a lasting good to be done to the ignorant and the 
weak among the North American barbarians. The objects for 
the recent voyages to accomplish have been widely different. 
The excitement still remained to stimulate the hearts of the 
bold navigators ; there was still glory enough for England, to 
render the enterprise particularly honorable ; there were dis- 
coveries to be made, which would be valuable additions to 
science ; but other, safer, and more expeditious passages have 
been found to India, and but little good can be accomplished 
in the casual and interrupted intercourse between the natives 
and their visitants. England does not now expect to find 
under the Pole the place of greatest dignity, nor does she 
think that the Northwest Passage will make her dreadful to 
her enemies. Yet she has won immortal honor in her Arctic 
expeditions, and has been a valued contributor to the knowl- 
edge of the world. The development of character is, we 
think, as valuable a result as the increase of the material 
wealth of mankind, and the attainments of science are of 
somewhat more importance than the gains of trade. It is a 
noteworthy fact, and one of which we are proud, that such 
revenues as these, our own country shares with her honorable 
and friendly ally. 

The volumes whose titles we have placed at the beginning 
of this article, are records of two very important expeditions, 
the one despatched by the combined munificence of Messrs. 
George Peabody of London and Henry Grinnell of New York, 
with the assistance of the government of the United States, 
the other sent by the government of Great Britain. Sir Ed- 
ward Belcher's expedition was first in point of time, and by 
far the most imposing in numbers and appearance. We have 
already alluded to these expeditions in our former article, and 
it is not necessary to repeat what we there have said. Sir 
Edward's book has a magnificence of aspect, in singular con- 
trast with the paucity of the results which his expedition ac- 
complished. He was evidently weary of his undertaking after 
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the first winter, and the subsequent season entirely took away 
his courage. He had able subordinates, as his narrative amply 
shows, but it as amply shows that he was an inefficient, quer- 
ulous, and feeble chief. We cannot, it is true, calculate pre- 
cisely the situation of affairs, or determine the necessities of 
the case, removed as we are to so great a distance from the 
scene of operations. We acknowledge that it is easy to criti- 
cise, even when in partial ignorance of the subject upon which 
we animadvert. But, judging from Belcher's narrative itself, 
we cannot feel otherwise than that his incompetency to lead 
such an expedition under such perilous circumstances mani- 
fests itself through almost the entire voyage. However brave 
a man and good a seaman in other respects, he was not equal 
to a command in the Arctic seas. He was prepared to aban- 
don his vessels, almost before the second winter of his confine- 
ment set in, and as soon as he could with propriety give the 
necessary orders, he was ready for an inglorious retreat. As 
early as February 1, 1854, he sent orders to Captain Kellett, 
who was wintering in the pack with the Resolute, at some 
distance to the eastward of Melville Island, to be ready to 
abandon her in season to be at Beechy Island with her crew 
and that of the Investigator before the middle of June. These 
orders were written on the 15th day of October, 1853. With- 
out waiting to know what would be the chances of escape in 
the following summer, he made all his arrangements to quit 
his vessels, and return to England, as soon as a favorable op- 
portunity offered. When the summer came, Sir Edward Bel- 
cher was ready to move. Captain Kellett had his orders, and 
of course was obliged to obey them. On the 15th of May, 
1854, the Resolute, with her tender, the Intrepid, was deserted 
by her crew, who, under the leading of their brave commander, 
arrived in due season at Beechy. We can imagine what a 
lonely time the poor old Resolute had of it, frozen hard and 
fast in the Polar ice, till the summer of 1855 released her, 
when she drifted into Baffin's Bay, and, picked up by the crew 
of an American whaler, was navigated safely into New Lon- 
don. The Assistance, with her tender, the Pioneer, was aban- 
doned on the 25th of August, 1854. A few days afterward, 
the crews of the abandoned vessels were put on board the 
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North Star, the Phoenix, and the Talbot, (the two last-men- 
tioned having just arrived from England,) and the three ves- 
sels started on their homeward way. They reached England 
without further detention, about the 1st of October. Sir 
Edward Belcher left his ship at Cork, on the 28th of Septem- 
ber, and, "accompanied by Captains Kellett and McClure, 
proceeded by rail for London." 

The American expedition, though far less imposing in its 
appearance, and ending in the same way, by abandonment of 
the vessel, was far more prolific of results. The little brig 
Advance left the harbor of New York on the 31st of May, 
1853. Dr. Elisha Kent Kane was her commander, supported 
by a company of seventeen officers and men. At the time of 
her departure the fate of Sir John Franklin had not been as- 
certained, and Dr. Kane and his chivalric band confidently ex- 
pected to find some traces of the brave navigator, if they could 
not carry to him the means of rescue, upon the shores of the 
ocean that surrounds the Pole. Full of hope and energy, the 
expedition started. The 20th of July found the party at 
Proven, and thenceforward for two years and more they were 
lost to the civilized world. Our government was not unmind- 
ful of what was due to the daring adventurers. Congress 
authorized the equipment of a searching expedition. The ne- 
cessary vessels were purchased and manned, and on the 31st of 
May, 1855, the barque Release and the propeller Arctic, under 
the command of Lieutenant H. J. Hartstene, sailed from the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. On the 5th of July, the vessels reached 
Lievely, and on the 16th of the same month, Upernavik. 
They pushed through Melville Bay with the usual fortune of 
Arctic navigators, and passed Capes Alexander and Hatherton 
without finding the expected traces of the party which they 
sought. In the neighborhood of these places, however, they 
found an Esquimaux village ; and the presence of articles of 
unmistakably American manufacture among the natives satis- 
fied Lieutenant Hartstene that he had at last reached the trail 
of his missing countrymen. A few imperfectly pronounced 
English words, and the constant repetition of " Dokto Kayen " 
by the inhabitants of the village, confirmed the opinions of the 
commander. Through the medium of paper, pencil, and a 
9* 
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few rough drawings of boats, dogs, and sledges, the natives 
gave the party information that " Dokto Kayen " and his men 
had gone south, and that the brig had been crushed and aban- 
doned. The manner of communicating this last piece of in- 
telligence is thus described by a writer in Putnam's Magazine 
for May, 1856. A young Esquimaux, Mayouk by name, 
" ran down to the beach and got two white stones ; laid them 
on the ground, and, pointing to the floating masses of ice in 
the bay, signified to us that these represented the ice. Next, 
he took a common clay pipe of Mr. Lovell's, and, pointing to 
the north, said, ' Vomiak sooak,' or big ship, ' vomiak sooak, 
Dokto Kayen.' He next pushed the pipe up between the 
pebbles, apd then pressed them together, till the pipe was 
crushed. Lastly, he pointed to the south, and began imitat- 
ing the rowing of a boat, the cracking of whips, and the hup- 
hupping of a dog-driver, vociferating at intervals, ' Dokto 
Kayen, he ! he ! he ! ' " Acting upon this information, Lieu- 
tenant Hartstene retraced his way, but, before going directly 
to a Greenland port, thought it best to cross to the western 
side of the bay, lest the lost party should, by any negligence in 
the search, be missed. He found no traces, however, in that 
direction, and so bore up for Upernavik. Overtaken by a gale, 
he was fortunately forced out of his course, and resolved to 
put into Lievely. As the vessels were making up to the an- 
chorage, a brig in the harbor was descried, with an American 
flag floating at the mast-head. Soon after, the old flag of the 
missing Advance was hoisted, and the searching expedition 
knew that its task had been successfully completed. Dr. 
Kane and his party had been found, and were safe, on board 
the good Danish brig Mariane, bound, in a day or two, for 
Copenhagen. The passengers very gladly transferred them- 
selves to the American vessels, and, in a few days setting sail 
from Lievely, arrived at New York on Thursday, October 11, 
1855. The intelligence of their safe return sent a thrill of joy 
through the whole country. 

Dr. Kane, in his graphic and interesting narrative, gives us 
the results of his chivalrous attempt to find the missing Eng- 
lish navigators. Though unsuccessful in this endeavor, he yet 
accomplished a vast amount of labor, and added materially to 
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the knowledge of the world, in respect to the hitherto un- 
known regions of North America. Following a new and un- 
tried route through Smith's Sound, he reached a higher lati- 
tude than that of any previous navigator in those waters. 
Frozen in, on the 10th of September, in latitude 78° 37' north, 
the expedition found its winter quarters in a small bay, be- 
tween two headlands, which furnished a secure harbor. The 
winter which followed was excessively severe, even for the 
Arctic regions. The thermometer indicated — 60°; whiskey 
froze ; and several of the men were, at different times, in im- 
minent peril of losing their lives through the intensity of the 
cold. The following winter was hardly less severe. The brig 
was frozen in so completely, as to prevent any attempt to 
move her from her position, and at the commencement of the 
spring of 1855, it was found necessary to abandon her. Scar- 
city of provisions and fuel made it impossible to remain with 
safety in those inhospitable regions. Meanwhile, Dr. Kane 
and his men had not been idle. The travelling parties, well 
organized and equipped, had surveyed the coast of Greenland 
and its adjoining land as far north as latitude 82° 30', and 
an open sea had been discovered, whose waves wash the en- 
tire northern coast of this continent. An area of three thou- 
sand square miles had been seen free from ice. In the course 
of the exploration along its shores, an immense glacier pro- 
truding from the land stopped the way of the advancing par- 
ty. Nothing daunted, the brave men rafted themselves along 
its base, on masses of ice, for eighty miles and more, till they 
came to a land cemented to Greenland by this stupendous 
frozen belt. To this land they gave the name of "Washington. 
As the winter of 1854-55 passed away, the leader of the 
expedition found that nothing more could be done in the work 
of Arctic discovery, and prepared to turn his face homeward. 
The brig was fast in the ice, the severity of the weather had 
made sad inroads upon the stock of fuel, and rations were run- 
ning low. To preserve the lives of the men, a retreat was abso- 
lutely necessary. Advanced parties having been sent to make 
deposits of provisions, and all things being now ready for flit- 
ting, on the 17th of May, 1855, the hatches of the brig were 
battened down, the colors hoisted, and the Advance was left 
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to her fate. With the temperature at — 5°, the disabled party 
took its departure. Four of the men were sick, and the re- 
mainder, putting them on board dog-sledges, and dragging 
the boats after them, toiled along their wearisome road. 
Thirty-one days' travel, of constant exposure, brought them 
to Cape Alexander, a distance of three hundred and six- 
teen miles. There they embarked in open water, and trav- 
elled southward, sometimes over ice, sometimes over water, 
till they reached Cape York, where they broke up their spare 
boats and sledges for fuel, put boldly out into Melville Bay, 
and shaped their course for the Danish settlements. Through 
the most dangerous thoroughfare of Arctic travel the little 
party safely passed, and reached the borders of civilized life 
on the 6th of August, having travelled in eighty-one days 
a distance of more than one thousand three hundred miles. 
At Upernavik, passage was taken on board the Danish brig 
Mariane. By great good fortune the brig touched at Disco 
Island, and here our missing American explorers were found 
by the searching expedition. During the time of his absence, 
Dr. Kane lost three of his men, two of whom died of tetanus, 
the other of an abscess following the amputation of a frozen 
limb. The surviving members of the party returned in strong 
and vigorous health. 

We cannot forbear expressing our gratification at the man- 
ner in which these volumes have been prepared. No expense 
has been spared in making the book worthy of its subject. 
Its typography is excellent. Its copious illustrations are 
engraved in the best manner, and the exceedingly clear, 
manly, and forcible style of the narrative itself shows that, 
while Dr. Kane stands in the front rank of Arctic adven- 
turers, his equally eminent success as an author is beyond 
dispute. In manner and matter, the American book far sur- 
passes its English companion. We can be justly proud of it, 
as in all respects a worthy specimen of American literature. 

What now has the Arctic search done? The student of 
science finds, in its results, objects of the greatest interest 
and value ; the student of human nature recognizes, in the 
knowledge of the strange people which it has revealed to 
the world, a rich contribution to anthropology; the student 
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of human character discovers, in the bearing and conduct 
of men who have been long removed from intercourse with 
civilized life, the capacities and resources of the human mind, 
in the midst of disheartening and appalling circumstances. 
But little light has been thrown upon the fate of Sir John 
Franklin. That brave man has passed away, with his com- 
panions, and the civilized world vainly seeks the traces of his 
painful course. 

We think it is well for man to know what he cannot do, 
as well as what he can. There is a limit to enterprise and 
adventure, and Nature has her impregnable fortresses. It is 
well also to remove error from the human mind, even though 
it be upon so chimerical a project as that of the discovery 
of the Northwest Passage. Practical progress is made most- 
ly by experiment, and even failure itself is by no means lost. 
It is some gain to the world, when relentless experience proves 
an erroneous judgment to be erroneous. Long years of toil 
were spent in the pursuit of alchemy and the search for the 
philosopher's stone, but not altogether without purpose or 
result. The science of chemistry is largely indebted to the 
unwearied workers of its nonage and infancy. Arabian star- 
gazers and Persian astrologers, though what they thought 
was a science has been long exploded, have not left astron- 
omy without indebtedness to their inquisitive researches. The 
attempt to find the country of the Amazons, and the fabled 
city of Manoa, disclosed to the w r orld the noblest river of the 
globe. Ponce de Leon, in his search for the fountain of eter- 
nal youth, discovered somewhat more substantial, and helped 
in giving a new world to the knowledge of mankind. Not 
that we would, by any means, place the enterprise of Arctic 
discovery in the same category with these visionary pursuits. 
The achievements of which it has been the occasion make 
it deserving of a place among the best performances of hu- 
man endeavor. Indisposed as we are to overrate its impor- 
tance, we yet would be equally unwilling to underrate its 
value. 

What it has given to science cannot well be lost. The 
geographical conclusions which have been reached in the 
course of its pursuit, are not without their interest and worth 
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to the practical worker, as well as to the scientific man. It 
is a fact of no small magnitude, that, by means of the most 
persevering research, and the most heroic and self-sacrificing 
labors, the entire geography of the northern portion of the 
American continent has been determined. The coasts may 
be ice-bound, the seas may for ever be innavigable ; but the 
coasts are there, and the seas are there: it is something to 
know that. The Northwest Passage may never be used as 
a highway for civilized man, but the heroism of McClure 
and his gallant company will never be forgotten. The open 
sea around the Pole, whose surf-beat upon its icy shores was 
witnessed and heard by our American sailors, may never be 
ploughed by the keel of the mariner, and may toss its waves 
for ever in the solitude of the Polar darkness ; but Dr. Kane 
is not the less a benefactor to the knowledge of mankind. 
The huge iee-river of Greenland will probably never be seen 
again by a civilized being ; but the fact of its existence, and 
the method of its action, are by no means valueless, in de- 
termining interesting and difficult problems in geology. The 
magnetic pole of either hemisphere may never again be visit- 
ed ; but the definition of its place has been of immense im- 
portance to the interests of navigation and commerce. We 
are disposed to hail with rejoicing every fresh addition to our 
knowledge of the geography of the globe. We believe that 
it is of the highest utility to ascertain, if it can be ascer- 
tained, in what way the plastic hand of Almighty Power 
formed this world of ours, and prepared it for conquest and 
habitation by man, — how the channels of its rivers have 
been scooped out, how its mountains have been lifted up, 
how its proud seas have been stayed, how the bound has 
been set " that they may not pass over, that they turn not 
again to cover the earth." No operation of the Divine hand 
can be neglected by the human mind without injury. If 
there is interest in tracing the pathways of the stars, or value 
in understanding the movements of the universe, there cer- 
tainly must be interest and value in knowing the character 
of our own planet. Infinite wisdom has not set the currents 
of the sea in their courses round the Pole, without some 
design of good for man. Every discovery serves to make that 
design more clearly known. 
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The Arctic search has been a school for the study of all 
the sciences. The British government, with its accustomed 
liberality, has furnished its expeditions with all the necessary 
apparatus, and the officers in command have in general faith- 
fully obeyed their instructions in this respect. Every Arctic 
ship has been a scientific observatory. The temperature, the 
phenomena of the heavens, the processes of chemical combina- 
tions, the effects of electricity and magnetism, the varieties of 
natural history, have all been strictly noticed. There is some- 
thing of sublimity in the position of the scientific student, 
quietly pursuing his investigations into the secrets of Nature, 
amidst the howling of the tempests which an endless winter 
sends, cut off from intercourse with civilization, deprived of 
its comforts, and braving every peril, for the sake of adding, 
by his patient toil, to the knowledge of the world. What 
fascination must there be in the pursuit of knowledge, thus 
to allure men away from home and friends and the kindly 
converse of love, to spend amid the desolations of Arctic 
wastes the best years of life! The narratives of these voy- 
ages are a rich storehouse for Nature's pupil. One almost 
wonders at the patience and the endurance which could elab- 
orate such exact and minute information. Nothing escapes 
the keen eye of the Arctic voyager. The play of the electric 
current, the aberrations of the magnetic needle, the variation 
of the unstable mercury, the fantastic shapes of the aurora, 
the curious phenomena of refraction, the symmetrical beauty 
of the snow-crystal, the strange forms and habits of life, in 
bird and fish and vegetable, the mighty force of Polar winds, 
the irresistible upheaving of whole fields of ice, the majestic 
march of the stately berg, — all are seen by the Argus-eyed 
observer, and noted down, to serve as the materials from 
which the studious naturalist at home constructs the system 
of scientific truth. The fur-clad explorer sets a hundred brains 
at work, all over the civilized world. 

The discovery of the open sea around the North Pole we 
regard as a very important addition to our knowledge. Dr. 
Kane, in an Appendix to his narrative of the first American 
expedition, expressed the opinion, that an open sea existed, of 
vast extent, beyond the head-waters of Baffin's Bay. Other 
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Arctic voyagers, before his day, had held the same opinion. 
Lieutenant Maury, in his admirable work on the Physical Ge- 
ography of the Sea, has a brief but interesting chapter upon the 
probable existence and climate of this Polynia. It has been 
left, however, for Dr. Kane to verify his own opinion, and the 
theories of others, by actual observation. He has stood upon 
the shores of this iceless ocean, and gazed in wonder over its 
vast extent. He has witnessed the dashing of its billows, 
and felt the movement of its ceaseless currents. Such a dis- 
covery is not vain or useless. What has been but theory, has 
now been shown to be fact, and the system of oceanic cur- 
rents, which has been a matter of conjecture, is now very 
nearly perfected. Wellington Channel and Barrow Strait 
are undoubtedly one great outlet of the Polar Sea, as is 
shown by the drift of De Haven's expedition in the winter of 
1850-51, and the drift also of the Resolute in the winter 
and spring of 1854-55. Smith's Sound is another, and 
perhaps the principal outlet, into Baffin's Bay. Thence, 
through Davis's Strait, the current flows into the Atlantic 
Ocean, till, meeting the Gulf Stream off the coast of New- 
foundland, its drift forms the fishing-ground of Newfoundland, 
— the Grand Banks, — and itself, deflected from its course, 
flows southward along the American coast, and, passing 
underneath the Gulf Stream, is lost in the waters of the open 
Atlantic Ocean. It is not within our province to treat of the 
effect of this current upon the climate of North America. The 
thoughtful reader will at once perceive the reason why, in a 
great measure, our own coasts are much colder than the coun- 
tries of Europe within the same or higher parallels of latitude. 
The discovery of the Polar Ocean was made on the 24th 
of June, 1854, by a small travelling party consisting of only 
two persons, — William Morton, one of the crew, and Hans 
Cristian, an Esquimaux. Morton, on reaching the summit 
of a promontory, to which Dr. Kane gave the name of Cape 
Constitution, and from which the sailor looked out upon the 
Arctic Sea, 

" fastened to his walking-pole the Grinnell flag of the Antarctic, — a 
well-cherished little relic, which had now followed me on two Polar 
voyages. This flag had been saved from the wreck of the United 
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States sloop-of-war Peacock, when she stranded off the Columbia River ; 
it had accompanied Commodore Wilkes in his far-southern discovery of 
an Antarctic continent. It was now its strange destiny to float over 
the highest northern land, not only of America, but of our globe. Side 
by side with this were our Masonic emblems of the compass and the 
square. He let them fly for an hour and a half from the black cliff over 
the dark rock-shadowed waters, which rolled up and broke in white 
caps at its base." 

" It must have been an imposing sight, as he stood at this termina- 
tion of his journey, looking out upon the great waste of waters before 
him. Not a ' speck of ice,' to use his own words, could be seen. There, 
from a height of four hundred and eighty feet, which commanded a 
horizon of almost forty miles, his ears were gladdened with the novel 
music of dashing waves ; and a surf, breaking in among the rocks at 
his feet, stayed his farther progress." 

Dr. Kane does not attempt to " discuss the causes or condi- 
tions of this phenomenon." He simply records what he and 
his companions saw. 

" Coming as it did, a mysterious fluidity in the midst of vast plains of 
solid ice, it was well calculated to arouse emotions of the highest order • 
and I do not believe there was a man among us who did not long for 
the means of embarking upon its bright and lonely waters." 

If our limits permitted, we should be glad to consider the 
subject of temperature somewhat at length. 

" Sir David Brewster," says Dr. Kane, in his Appendix, " determined 
the existence of two poles of cold, one for either hemisphere, and both 
holding fixed relation to the magnetic poles. These two seats of maxi- 
mum cold are situated respectively in Asia and America, in longitudes 
100° west and 95° east, and on the parallel of 80°. They differ about 
five degrees in their mean annual temperature ; the American, which is 
the lower, giving three degrees and a half below zero. The isother- 
mals surround the two points, in a system of returning curves, yet to 
be confirmed by observation ; but the inference which I present is, 
that to the north of 80°, and at any points intermediate between these 
American and Siberian centres of intensity, the climate must be milder, 
or, more properly speaking, the mean annual temperature must be more 
elevated." 

Sir Edward Belcher, in an Appendix to his volumes, fur- 
nishes us with a system of carefully prepared tables of tem- 
vol. lxxxiv. — no. 174. 10 
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perature, as observed by different navigators from 1819 to 
1853, during the months intervening between October and 
July, inclusive. The places of observation were not more than 
one or two degrees of latitude apart, the lowest being at Port 
Bowen, in latitude 73° 14' north, the highest being Northum- 
berland Sound, 76° 52' north. There was more difference in 
the longitude of the different places, the most easterly being 
Port Bowen, 89° west, the most westerly, Melville Island, 
111° west. The month of February was found to be the cold- 
est month of the season, the thermometer marking a mini- 
mum, at Melville Island, in 1820, of — 50° ; at Port Bowen, in 
1825, of —45° ; at Port Leopold, in 1849, of —60° ; at Griffith 
Island, in 1851, of — 46° ; in Northumberland Sound, in 1853, 
of -47° ; in Wellington Channel, in 1854, of —55.75° ; at 
Melville Island, in 1854, of — 56°. The mean for the month 
at these places was, respectively, — 32°, — 27°, — 35°, — 32§°, 
— 29J°, —40°, —40.8°. The month of February, in these re- 
gions, is certainly " a cold term." 

The information given us respecting the Esquimaux makes 
known the existence of a very curious tribe of people. Spec- 
ulation fails to give a satisfactory solution of their origin, 
while their destiny and probable fate can be only matters of 
conjecture. They seem to be a migratory race, generally in- 
offensive and good-natured, but improvident and thriftless 
to the last degree. Dr. Kane always speaks of them in 
terms of good- will. In writing of a family of half-breeds at 
Proven, whom he saw upon his first voyage, he uses the fol- 
lowing language : — 

" The large family is a happy one ; so small a home could not toler- 
ate a quarrelsome mess. The sons, brave and stalwart fellows, prac- 
tised in the kayack, the sledge, and the whale-net, adroit with the har- 
poon, and expert with the rifle, are constant at the chase, and bring 
home their spoil, with the honest pride becoming good providers of 
their household. And the women, in their nursing, cooking, tailoring, 
and housekeeping, are, I suppose, faithful enough. But what favorable 
impression that the mind gets through other channels can contend 
ao-ainst the information of the nose ! Organ of the aristocracy, critic 
and magister monim of all civilization, censor that heeds neither argu- 
ment nor remonstrance, — the nose, alas ! it bids me record, that, 
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to all their possible godliness, cleanliness is not superadded. Cristian- 
sen — the head — is a simple and shrewd old Dane, hale and vigorous, 
thirty-one of whose sixty-four winters have been spent within the Arc- 
tic Circle, north of 70°. His habits are three fourths Esquimaux, one 
eighth Danish, and the remainder Provenish, or peculiarly his own. His 
wife is a half-breed, and his family, in language and aspect, completely 
Esquimaux. The case is curious, as exhibiting the ease with which 
civilized persons can adopt the habits of the ignorant and uncivilized." 

" During the short summer of daylight, the whole family gather joy- 
ously in the summer's lodge, a tent of seal or reindeer skin, pitched out 
of doors. Then the room has its annual ventilation, and its cooking 
and chamber furniture are less liable to be confounded. For the winter 
the arrangement is this : on three sides of the room, close by a ledge 
or shelf — which runs round these three sides, and which is used for 
sofa, bed, and the receptacle of an infinite variety of articles — stand as 
many large pans of porous steatite or serpentine, elevated on wooden 
tripods. These, filled with seal-blubber, and garnished with moss to 
serve as a wick, unite the functions of chandelier and stove. They who 
quarrel with an ill-trimmed lamp at home should be disciplined by one 
of these. Each boils its half-gallon kettle of coffee in twenty minutes, 
and smokes — like a small chimney on fire ; and the three burn to- 
gether. There is no flue, or fire-place, or opening of escape." 

The Esquimaux, under their own unassisted auspices, are 
far from living in the enjoyment of anything like the comfort 
of this household, if comfort indeed it can be called. All 
Arctic explorers speak of the wretchedness of these people in 
their abodes, and their habits of life. They are exceedingly 
filthy and exceedingly poor. Indeed, what could wealth be 
among a race, whose main labor is performed for the sole pur- 
pose of supplying an immediate want, — of food, or dress, 
or habitation ? What could stimulate ambition, in a region 
whose excessive severity of climate precludes effort through 
the greater portion of the year ? What degree of civilization 
could be expected among tribes of men whom necessity as 
well as inclination has made nomadic ? By no means, how- 
ever, are they devoid of skill and ability in the use of the ma- 
terials which fortune throws in their way, for the satisfaction 
of the wants of life. The seal-skin or deer-skin furnishes them 
with a tent in summer ; the snow gives them a warm dwell- 
ing in winter. With their light kayacks they skim the most 
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boisterous seas, in search of game and fish ; with their strong 
spears they strike unerringly the destined prey. Dr. Kane gives 
a detailed account of the articles used by the Esquimaux in 
hunting and fishing. It is too long to incorporate into the 
present paper. Suffice it to say, that it presents abundant 
evidence of the dexterity, courage, and power of this strange 
people, while in the construction of their houses they show 
themselves possessed of considerable ingenuity. Indeed, in 
this latter respect the English sailors were glad to learn of the 
ignorant natives how to substitute for their canvas or India- 
rubber tents the warm and tight snow-houses of the Esqui- 
maux. Mr. Kennedy, in his narrative of the second voyage 
of the Prince Albert, gives a very clear account of this novel 
species of architecture. 

" First, a number of square blocks are cut out of any hard-drifted 
bank of snow you can meet with, adapted for the purpose, of the dimen- 
sions of two feet in length by fourteen inches in height and nine inches 
in breadth. A layer of these blocks is laid on the ground nearly in the 
form of a square, and then another layer on this, cut so as to incline 
slightly inward, and the corner blocks laid diagonally over those under- 
neath, so as to cut off the angles. Other layers follow in the same way, 
until you have gradually a dome-shaped structure rising before you, 
out of which you have only to cut a small hole for a door, to find your- 
self within a very light, comfortable-looking beehive on a large scale, 
in which j'ou can bid defiance to wind and weather. Any chinks be- 
tween the blocks are filled up with loose snow with the hand from the 
outside. As these are best detected from within, a man is usually sent 
in to drive a thin rod through the spot where he discovers a chink, 
which is immediately plastered over by some one from without, till the 
whole house is as air-tight as an egg." 

This style of architecture, if so it may be called, is adopted 
by the Esquimaux for building other houses beside those of 
snow for temporary convenience. Structures of stone, in the 
same shape, have been occasionally found by travelling par- 
ties in the Arctic regions. Lieutenant Sherard Osborn thus 
describes a ruin which he discovered while travelling on Corn- 
wallis Island in the autumn of 1850 : — 

" The ruin proved to be a conical-shaped building, the apex of which 
had fallen in. Its circumference, at the base, was about twenty feet, 
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and the height of the remaining wall was five feet six inches. Those 
who had constructed it appeared well acquainted with the strength of 
an arched roof to withstand the pressure of the heavy falls of snow of 
these regions ; and much skill and nicety were displayed in the arrange- 
ment of the slabs of slaty limestone, in order that the conical form of 
the building might be preserved throughout." 

Sir Edward Belcher's parties found several complete struc- 
tures of this kind, in the islands which they traversed north of 
Wellington Channel. Upon the land near Northumberland 
Sound the remains, as was supposed, of an Esquimaux en- 
campment were found. 

" This village, or encampment, was of the most substantial construc- 
tion Great ingenuity and labor had been exerted in their construc- 
tion. They were not superficial, but their foundations were laid at 
least three feet below the ground, — a matter most difficult to execute, 
even with our own tools, at any season ! These foundations were of stone, 
in double walls, with the interval filled in with fine clay and gravel. 
The doors faced to the east, and evidently had the long passages usually 
appertaining to those of settled habitations in Greenland. Further, as 
noticed at Cape Riley, all the stones were larger, and different from any 
others noticed on the point." 

In the spring of 1853, Sir Edward Belcher, with a travelling 
party, found upon some of the lands washed by the Polar Sea 
erections still more curious in their construction. 

" One was a double cone, being about eight feet on the axis, and 
about the same at its greatest diameter ; the rough computation at the 
time gave about forty courses of stone, varying from two to four inches, 
all parallel, selected slabs, and some appeared too heavy for any pair of 
our men to transport even for a few yards. These stones were not 
similar to those in the immediate vicinity, but were evidently obtained 
from a lower sandstone level ; how they could have been brought up 
to this position was perplexing. The internal height, excepting in the 
centre, was not above four feet ; and the interior appeared, as each slab 
was removed, to have been carefully filled in with small flat stones and 
moss, and yet no moss was to be found growing near it in any direction ! 
It was marsh moss, and must have been brought from below." 

No clew was found within or around it to denote the pur- 
pose of this singular structure. " The general impression was 
that it was of recent construction ; but all was mystery, — no 
10* 
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document, European or Esquimaux." Soon after this, the 
party met with what appeared to be graves, and " to my 
senses," says Belcher, " raised by European hands." Upon 
opening these, however, " not a vestige of anything but black, 
dead moss was discovered." Neither the rocks nor the moss 
were like any other rocks or vegetable growth in the vicinity. 
No natives were found upon any of the lands visited by the 
Belcher expedition, west of Pond's Bay. If these curious 
works were built by the Esquimaux, they certainly furnish 
evidence of considerable intelligence. 

As respects character, all accounts agree in calling the Es- 
quimaux generally harmless, kind, generous, and hospitable. 
The intercourse held by Sir John Ross with the natives of 
Boothia and King William Land, in 1829-32, was of the 
very friendliest nature. The distinction between meum and 
tuum among them was not, indeed, very strictly observed, 
and the only feeling of shame which they seemed conscious 
of possessing was in the fact of detection ; as though they 
thought that the discovery of their thieving propensities was 
a reflection upon their dexterity in appropriating what was 
not their own. But their petty pilferings appear pardonable 
beside the great defalcations and thefts of civilized life, and 
their shamelessness is not at all a characteristic peculiarly 
their own. Sir John Franklin, in his painful land journey in 
the years 1819-22, was, in almost all cases, well and kindly 
treated by the natives of British America. He found them, 
for the most part, trusty and faithful. Both these commanders 
in their extremity knew the value of a friend, and could grate- 
fully appreciate it. Dr. Kane looks at the Esquimaux from 
no narrow and illiberal point of view. He is good-humored- 
ly disposed to regard even their short-comings with consider- 
able complacency, and though he would " nothing extenuate," 
he certainly would " set down naught in malice." Looking 
through his medium, we find many praiseworthy traits of 
character among them. Sir Edward Belcher characteristi- 
cally speaks of them with supercilious disdain. He never saw 
such utter " filth and degradation " as were exhibited by these 
people. 

In morals, the Esquimaux are described, with the exception 
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to which we have referred, as generally correct. For a barbar- 
ous people, though not above reproach, they are still to be 
commended. Sir Edward Parry, who was among them in 
1824-25, speaks of them as affectionate and even self-sacrifi- 
cing in their family relations, parents frequently refraining from 
food in time of want till their children have been supplied, and 
in case of necessity, likewise, giving up articles of clothing for 
the children's sake. Sir John Ross mentions the practice, 
which he alleges to be not infrequent among them, of the 
duplication of the matrimonial tie on both sides, women 
sometimes having two husbands and men having two wives. 
Notwithstanding this, they are said to be chaste and virtuous, 
and domestic life is as peaceful and happy as their circum- 
stances permit. Sir John amusingly institutes a comparison, 
in this respect, between the Esquimaux and the people of our 
country, which is certainly not favorable to the latter. 

" The Esquimaux treat their wives exceedingly well, different from 
the people of the United States, where the feelings of democracy, in 
necessarily rendering all men tyrants, have produced that neglect, at 
least, of the sex, which is as near an approach to oppression as could 
be practised in a country so far partaking of Europe as it does." 

Upon another point, Sir John mentions a fact which is 
worth recording, as showing the ideas of these people respect- 
ing murder and its punishment. 

" One of the Boothians stabbed another in a quarrel ; his punish- 
ment was in being banished to perpetual solitude, or shunned by every 
individual of the tribe. When asked why his life was not taken in 
return, it was replied, that this would be to make themselves equally 
bad ; that the loss of his life would not restore that of the other, 
and that he who should cause such loss would be equally guilty." 

In regard to the religious opinions of the Esquimaux, our 
means of knowledge are limited. Undoubtedly their opin- 
ions have been somewhat modified by the presence and in- 
structions of the Danish and Moravian missionaries. Franklin 
gives, in the narrative of his overland journey, some interest- 
ing statements respecting the natives of the regions through 
which he travelled, by which it appears that they believe in 
certain gods, representing good and evil, from whom come bless- 
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ings and persecutions, who are to be propitiated by offerings, 
and who have prepared a kind of Paradise for good Indians 
upon the summit of a high mountain. Bad Indians are 
thrown down the mountain's side, and infanticides are never 
allowed to reach the mountain at all. Some of the natives 
have traditions of having been taught by a man who came 
among them, many years ago, and possessed and exercised 
the power of healing the sick, raising the dead, and perform- 
ing miracles of various kinds. 

We do not propose to enter into a consideration of the eth- 
nological question of the origin of these tribes. They them- 
selves declare that their progenitors came from the moon. 
It is generally believed that they are of Asiatic origin, hav- 
ing crossed to America by way of Behring's Straits. Master 
Christopher Hall, in Frobisher's Narrative, declares that they 
" be like to Tartars, with long black hair, broad faces, and 
flat noses, and tawny in color, wearing seal-skins," — which 
is at once a brief and pithy description of their personal 
appearance. Lieutenant Osborn has some curious specula- 
tions, derived from the information which he has been able to 
obtain of the traces which still remain of the passage of some 
tribes of people at no distant day along the lands to the north 
of our continent. Such traces exist through the whole extent 
of these lands. McClure found Baring Island inhabited. 
Rae found Esquimaux on Victoria and Wollaston Land. 
Ross found them on King William Land and Boothia. To- 
kens of their progress have been seen at Melville Island and 
on the Parry Islands to the west, upon Cornwallis Island, 
and the new lands discovered by Sir Edward Belcher, in- 
dicating an emigration from the northeast of Asia, along 
the northern shores of North America, and the lands in a 
much higher latitude, to the coasts of Greenland, and even 
as far south as Labrador. It is hardly to be questioned that 
they are, as an English writer has remarked, " one of the most 
widely spread nations of the globe." 

The Arctic search has been, in more respects than one, the 
school of character. It has shown what a charm there is in 
perilous adventure to the human mind. Its dangers have 
been great, its hardships severe. It is remarkable to see what 
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courage and capacity of calm endurance they have developed. 
The narratives of the different expeditions, made up as they 
mostly have been from journals kept upon the spot, are writ- 
ten, in general, in the most buoyant and cheerful spirit. Bel- 
cher's book is the only one we now have in mind as expres- 
sive of uneasiness and fault-finding. It is no slight trial to 
one's patience, it must be confessed, to be confined for 
months to a single spot, without any change of scene or 
companions. All the resources which a commander pos- 
sesses are brought into requisition, to prevent his men from 
becoming despondent and gloomy. He that succeeds in 
teaching them to brave every peril with dauntless front, and 
to bear every privation with good-humor and elasticity of 
spirit, is certainly a brave and gallant man. A ship is, at 
all times, a school for manliness and generosity ; much more 
must it be so when shut up in Arctic ice. Most of the of- 
ficers and men who have been engaged in this service have 
been eminently fitted for it. No more gallant crew can 
be found than the company of Dr. Kane, and there could be 
no braver or better commander. 

Those who are enjoying more genial climes can hardly 
appreciate the extreme peril of the Arctic voyager. The 
unstable ice, sometimes moving with resistless force in stu- 
pendous masses, the roaring tempest, the blinding snow, the 
excessive cold, the complete isolation, must all conspire to 
strike terror. Confined on board the ship from September 
to March, the officers can vary the monotony of their lives by 
their scientific pursuits, reading, and journalizing; the men, 
by their plays upon the ice, their school, and their theatre, — 
the mercury meanwhile running down to — 30°, — 40°, — 50°, 
and even — 60°. When the spring comes, the travelling par- 
ties start, six, eight, ten, or twelve men, with a sledge to drag 
over the rough and difficult road. They are gone for weeks 
together, and accomplish a distance of hundreds of miles. 
Sometimes the snow covers them up, and they must plunge 
out of it as best they can. Sometimes the storm drives them 
out of their course. They are subject to frost-bites, snow- 
blindness, scurvy, and other misfortunes, too numerous to 
mention, and yet they have a right merry time of it all. 
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A more light-hearted company is seldom to be found, if, as 
indeed has generally been the case, it is made up of men 
of the right stamp. The enjoyments of the Arctic search 
have been as vivid as its dangers have been great. Dr. 
Kane's account of the theatrical performances of the men, 
in his first narrative, shows the humorous character of the 
company, though somewhat broad and coarse in its mani- 
festation. " The Blue Devils " was the title of the farce, on 
Christmas Eve, 1850. 

" None knew their parts, and the prompter could not read glibly 
enough to do his office. Megrim, with a pair of seal-skin boots, be- 
stowed his gold upon the gentle Annette ; and Annette, nearly six feet 
high, received it with mastodonic grace. Annette was an Irishman 
named Daly ; and I might defy human being to hear her, while bal- 
anced on the heel of her boot, exclaim, in rich masculine brogue, ' Och, 
feather ! ' without roaring." 

At a later date, the crew celebrated the reappearance of 
the sun by a performance in a little better style. The play- 
bill announced, " No admittance to children ; and no ladies 
admitted without an escort." All this with the mercury in 
the audience-room, namely, the upper deck, ranging from — 7° 
to — 15°. Sir Edward Belcher's Arctic theatre carried on its 
performances under the management of Commander Rich- 
ards, — a most admirable officer, by the way, — with the mer- 
cury at —37°. 

The Arctic school, on board, was also full of mirthfulness 
and glee, surpassed only, if possible, by the out-door cheerful 
humor of the evening halt — or rather the morning halt, for 
night travel in those regions is found most convenient — of 
the travelling parties, in which, says Osborn, " there was 
more hearty merriment than in many a palace, — dry wit- 
ticisms, or caustic remarks, which made one's sides ache with 
laughter." Mr. Kennedy has a pleasant account of one of 
these "jolly times." What with song and story and joke, his 
travelling party often made " what Mr. Anderson calls ' a 
night of it.'" 

" No management, however, can make one solitary candle last out 
beyond twelve o'clock or thereabout. Notwithstanding this extinguisher 
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to the entertainments of the evening, Mr. Anderson — while some 
are dozing and hob-a-nobbing in their dreams — may still be heard, 
keeping it up with unabated spirit in the dark, wakening every sleeper 
every now and then with some tremendous chorus he has contrived to 
get up among his friends, for the ' Bay of Biscay,' or some favorite 
Greenland melody, with its inspiriting burden of ' cheerily, ah ! 
cheerily.' " 

We would not have the reader suppose that Arctic life 
is a scene of hilarious enjoyment. Far from it. There are 
perils to make the stoutest heart quake. But it is pleasant to 
know that in the midst 

" Of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth 'scapes," 

there was still so much light-heartedness and jovial cheer. 

The Arctic search has served for the test of physical endur- 
ance, as well as the trial of character. The experiences of the 
various expeditions have shown how readily the human frame 
can become inured to the lowest temperature, and still retain 
its general health and vigor. Such temperatures as — 50° and 
— 60° were not of unfrequent occurrence, yet the hardy sailors 
bore them well. Nay, to so remarkable a degree had they be- 
come acclimated, as to deem temperatures which would cause 
us to flee to shelter as for our lives oppressively warm, or 
at least comfortable. Parry, Ross, Franklin, Belcher, and 
Kane, with other writers, furnish full proof of this singular 
fact. Almost fabulous stories are told in relation to this mat- 
ter. Dr. Kane declares, that " no natural cold as yet known 
can arrest travel." He had " both sledged and walked sixty 
and seventy miles over the roughest ice, in repeated journeys, 
at fifty degrees below zero," and two parties that had gone 
out and returned to the brig, had " been exposed, in the dead 
of winter, for three hundred miles, to the same horrible cold." 
The experience of other travelling parties fully corroborates 
this statement. The Esquimaux are fat, healthy, and com- 
fortable in the midst of such severe weather, while their visit- 
ors soon become accustomed to it. Says our author : — 

" The mysterious compensations by which we adapt ourselves to 
climate are more striking here than in the tropics. In the Polar zone 
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the assault is immediate and sudden, and, unlike the insidious fatality of 
hot countries, produces its results rapidly. It requires hardly a single 
winter to tell who are to be the heat-making and acclimatized men. 
Petersen, for instance, who has resided for two years at Upernavik, 
seldom enters a room with a fire. Another of our party, George Riley, 
with a vigorous constitution, established habits of free exposure, and 
active, cheerful temperament, has so inured himself to the cold, that he 
sleeps on our sledge-journeys without a blanket or any other covering 
than his walking-suit, while the outside temperature is thirty degrees 
below zero." 

Not only for the endurance of cold does the human frame 
show its capability, but also for the endurance of hunger. 
Franklin's terrible sufferings in his overland journey to the 
Mackenzie River, and his narrow escape from starvation, are 
not unfamiliar to our knowledge. The sufferings of Kane and 
his escaping party almost furnish a parallel. While on board 
the brig, indeed, their food was not uncommonly composed of 
those animals not usually considered clean and wholesome. 
Raw walrus-meat was a delicacy, and a ragout of rat or dog 
a savory dish. Yet under these circumstances the men's 
health, though not vigorous, was certainly not fatally under- 
mined. Three men only were lost, two of them having been 
subjected to the incredible cold and the most wearisome 
travel, and the other having overstrained himself in a success- 
ful attempt to save one of the boats of the returning party 
from destruction. The remainder of the crew, upon their ar- 
rival at New York, were sound and vigorous, to a man. And 
this is the usual record of Arctic voyages. Barring the scurvy 
and other diseases incidental to long sea-voyages, there is very 
slight fatality among the crews of the searching ships. Sir 
John Ross during four years of imprisonment lost but three 
men, and these not wholly from the effects of the climate. 
Captain McClure's crew remained complete for three years, 
without the loss of a single man, though exposed to numerous 
hardships. The first death occurred after the certainty of 
rescue had been assured. It is needless to comment upon 
these remarkable facts. We are grateful to know that an all- 
wise God has "fearfully and wonderfully" made us, and that 
his providence watches over all our ways with paternal soli- 
citude. 
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These last voyages have been singularly unsuccessful in 
finding any traces of the missing expedition of Franklin. Dr. 
Kane was, quite as unexpectedly to himself as to others, en- 
tirely off the proper track, and could find nothing. Sir Ed- 
ward Belcher is very decidedly of the opinion, that Sir John 
Franklin met with some disaster in Barrow Strait, affirm- 
ing that the articles found at Cape Riley are evidence that 
the place was used as a port of refuge. He believes that the 
Erebus and Terror were wrecked on the eastern side of Prince 
Regent Inlet, that the crews divided into three parties, one for 
Beechy Island, one for Pond's Bay, and one for the Hudson's 
Bay posts, and that some disaster occurred to one of these 
parties, — the others being still unaccounted for, — by which 
the Esquimaux came into possession of the articles found 
among them. But he does not believe that this disaster over- 
took the party within at least a distance of two hundred miles 
from the place mentioned by Dr. Rae. He supports these 
opinions by arguments certainly plausible and ingenious. He 
furthermore has the impression, that the natives at Pond's 
Bay know more about the whole matter than has yet been 
divulged, and still hopes that some manuscript journal of the 
voyage may be in possession of the Esquimaux. Mr. Kenne- 
dy's instructions for his voyage in the Prince Albert, in the 
years 1851 — 52, directed him to search the neighborhood of 
the very quarter where the relics were found. But, for some 
reason, Mr. Kennedy, after crossing Prince of Wales Land, 
went northward instead of southward, and thus missed the 
best opportunity yet given of finding out the truth upon this 
perplexing subject. It is singular to perceive what a combi- 
nation of unfortunate circumstances prevented all chance of 
rescue for Franklin, and has thus far kept from us the certain 
knowledge of his fate. Whether the mystery will ever be 
cleared up, is beyond the ken of man. 

We believe that the results of the Arctic Search are both 
valuable and instructive. Much has been gained for science, 
the knowledge of an extraordinary people has been opened to 
the world, and the noblest faculties of human nature have 
found a sphere for their development, which makes us proud 
of its capacities. As long as devotion to duty, self-sacrifice 
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for the extension of knowledge, brotherly love, and heroism 
are capable of exciting admiration and reverence, so long 
will the Arctic voyages, and the brave voyagers, be held in 
grateful remembrance among men. The enterprises of com- 
merce and the plans of humanity have indeed been baffled, 
but we are glad to feel that the world has not wholly lost 
the treasure and the precious lives, which have been expended 
in the Search for the Northwest Passage. 



Art. VI. — Beaumarchais et son Temps; Eludes sur la So- 
cUte en France au XVIII s Steele d'apres des Documens 
inedits. Par Louis de Lomenie. Paris : Michel Levy 
Freres. 1856. 8vo. 2 vols. pp. xi., 522, 596. 

Among the characters of a secondary importance which 
distinguish the most brilliant portion of the last century, 
there are few possessed of such universal attraction as that 
which attaches itself to the name of Beaumarchais. To the 
man of letters, he presents himself as the author of the two 
wittiest and most sparkling plays that the French stage has 
seen since the days of Moliere. The advocate and the gen- 
eral reader will recall to mind those passages in the Causes 
CSlebres to which his talents have given almost an historical 
interest. The financier and the merchant recognize in him 
the man of business, whose transactions reached " from China 
to Peru," and who, from the most insignificant beginnings, 
brought his credit to be respected in every commercial mart 
in Christendom ; while to the politician and the statesman, 
he figures as the subtle diplomatist, the hardy intriguer, 
whose machinations involved the whole European continent, 
more or less, in our Revolutionary contest, and embarked 
in the cause of a distant and an alien race, struggling to 
establish a democracy in the place of a constitutional mon- 
archy, the most ancient of the despotic powers of the Old 
World. And yet, strange to say, the personal history of 
this man has hitherto remained in greater obscurity than 



